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. INTRODUCT 



•Important educational innovations ar'e often .judged harshly if ^ 
they fair to produce results within. a set lime;; Su\:h was the ' 

"ca^e with the early reports of, failure in the Headstart prograia. 

. However,' when .youngsters were tracked^oVer ^a "pe'riod pf several 

years, significant long term benefits were ''identified. 'A similar 

situation has developed in h.igher education where a traditional 

measure of success, tlie four- or five-year graduation rate,\may . 

have move'd out of line with reality to the^poirit where it 

seriously^ uflderestSnates institutipnal as well as individual . ; 

-results.. ' ' - 

' . ' . ■ ■ • • 

Recent events have altered the demographics of higher education, 

• * 1. "* 

perhaps making conventional expectation^* inappropriate. During 

the late 19*60s and throughout- most of the 19708, barriers to ^ 

college 'admission fell 'throughout the country.' At the same tiime, 

the percentage of students/completing their degrees within, four 

or five vears also fell (see'Ramist, 1981:3). Such results of 
• • • . . . ■ • . • ' 

expanded educational o|)portunity are problematic because, while a 

V' * • . » 

college diploifoa doe^ not signify all' of the benefits of a college 

education, graduation is often viewed hy colleges, students, and 

the public as the loottom dine of educational accounting. 



*This research wa*^ supported in part by a grant from .The Spencer 
Foundation. We are indebted to William Protash, Fran .Barrett, , 
and Carla MCGowan for their work in constructing a file that 
made possible the data analyses ^presented in this study.-. 



Today, given the changes in student (Sharagteristics , adding up . 

the ledger after .four or, f ive\years riight 'present a distorted .* 

picture of the graduatioa realty. Moreqver;^ thi'So short term 

measure of " educatiojial rfe^u^ts ^is most rigorously applied to 

public Institutions, since th^ir". funding places there und^r. close 

scrutii^ 'Of' state and local. bu4gef officials, legisleitot^s^ "and '/ 

taxpayer's.^, Ironicaj-ly* it' ds pxiblic* iristitivtions . f or „wh9|n the.,. 

short' tenrt, view may be most" inappropriate;, given the high numbers. 

pf disadvantaged students they 'admit... It Is those who begin 

CQlle<3e with academic deficiencies and ' sharply ^limitjsd e'cbnomic , 

^resources who a.re "most likely' to^ require 'logger thaia the 

tr additional tijne period to' finish a degree\ As a cdnsequence, 

official' statist|cs, , such .15^ those dii cohojt' survival <,c611ected 

a'lid reported, by :New Yqrk State, and financial aid programs siich 

as the New York State TuitioA Assi$tance Program which contain . 

five-yekr cutoffs ^s 'the outside limit for ultimate gradueltio]:! 

* , . ^ , . ■ . • ^ • ■ • " A ^. 

"^may well penalize bbth open-access* institutions and" the students 

• ^ . •■ . " ' •. , . 

they" attract. ' If the academic careers of today's 'undergraduates. 

, . ■ •' . ' . " ■ -'-^ ' • ■ 
^re frequently extended beyond copventdonally defined limits, 

;this would constitute anunarticulated national, issue requiring 

. ' ' ^- . 

th^ , attention of policy-makers cof{cerned with educational 
opportunity. ' '* 



'The issues we have raised a;:e ^especially pertinent to the ■ ^' ' 

nation's i*urb an public colleges* and univ§rsities% since they are". 

■ ■ ■ \ ' ' : ■ • 

the ones that servfe the largest proportions of .e9onomicAlly and 

' ' • • i • ■ • \ - • ■ 

.educationally disadvantaged students. 'Perhaps the most important' 



* » » • • k 

•« • ■ 

. ... " , ■ • ' . 4. . -3-^' • ■ 



case ill point is'^the City University of New York (CUNY) whighp ' 
initiated ^its controversial ' open .admissions^policy in Call 1970. 

► . . . ..f, . \ 

♦ ^ V. . * . ■ / . 

• * To many within tjie-trniversity and on ttte outside, the prospects 
. ^ seemed dim that the deluge of 'open admissions students Would 

^ • result 'ill .anything more than a, trickle* of graduates. This view • 
• • 'was based on skepticism that large nun^ers of studeats, under- 
[ - , " "prepared «»by traditional .college. Entrance criteria^ could sucgeed ' . 
^ ' in! college level work. ^^'On the other hand/ some anticipated that • 

.'•an open- admissions policy'would seriously compromise standards—''* f-, 

.J • • that underlying- a patina of apparent acadeifnic succ^eS.s ^f the' new 

■ ■ ^ ' • • . • * * . . ■ 

students to CUNY would be- a serious flfleterioration-of academic. 

'rigor./ It was' feared that in its effort' to equalize, not only 

/ : educational, opportunity but also educationa;! results, CUNY would 

^ lapse into "sbciul promotion" (allowing students to^progress 

* through the. system even though they were not academically 

prepared), a. charge that had often been leveled at New York's 

primary and secondary school^. These contrasting expecta- 

'■■ ' ' - . . , ' ' . * 

tiohs*? -between those who saw open admissions students as destined 

' to' fail and those who anticipated that their academic success 

' . • ' i 

wQuld" signal -the erosion of academic standards— seemed 

"\ • . » • , • 

ir recon$:i Table * • ' - . 

<• . • • 

. • ! I • 

- . Earlier data jinalyses, covering the first, five years of open ^ 
admissions, helped to clarify whether either view reflected the 
/ realities of GUNY^. These analyses «were. presented in a volume 

: published in 1981. ^ Riqht Versus Privilege; - The Open 
. Admissions" Experiment at the fiity. University^ of New York ^ 



(co-authored by Davi.d E. Lavin, Richard D. Alba, and ilichard A-. 

' 7" ' ' 

Silbersteinj . • They showed that graduation . rates for open- 

' admissions students "were substantially lower thai^ for regular . 

• Students; i.e., the ones who would have qualified for entry .t'p 

gUNY even under the rigorousi admissions standards in. force at the^ 

. University during the ^1965s.. , Indeed, over the. fir^t five^years 

of thjS open-access pplicy, not even a third of the open- ,* , 

■ ^ "< . < . 1 ' . j 

admissions students earned *a diploma. Nonetheless I the 

graduation rates of these students' compared' favoi;abLyy*rith 

' • ' ' ■ ' " i • 

national rates for students with comparable high school records. 
In short, the analyses suggested that neither the view of 
open-admissions students aa destined -to failure^ .nor, the view of ^ 
the University as turning' into a diploma mill- fitted the 
. realities of CUNY in the early. years of the open admissions • 



policy. ' / *• 



While these' calamities did ribt occur, the graduation story at 
CUNY was unique in some ways. One Vas the length of • time 
required to graduate The Lavin, "Alba, and Silberstein volume 
showed that relatively few CUNY, students graduated "on time."- In 
•its' four-year or senior c61leges a third of regular graduates ^^nd 
fully half of the-opeh admissions Contingent needed fi^e yeara to 
cortplete their degrees. In the .community colleges, on time , 
graduation ra^^ were exceedingly low. Most of the gr:aduates" 
received their degrees three, -four, and even five years after 



entry . 

\ ^ 



is. extended time «to graduation ma\ have been accentuated by 

open adiTiissiortav l^t i42(: was not attributable solely to'^that 

• i-y". • 

policy, indeed) a CUNY study- done in *the 1960s.. (Max, 1*968), . 

/ . • * ' * ^ . » . • ■ . 

focusing on ah ac^adepd-cCLly strong sample, founci.that after four 

years the senior-college graduation rate was less- than 50 per- - 

>■•■'"' ' ' ■• 

cent<"^ However, over 70 percent graduated after seven years. 'And 

' . • ♦ . . " 

a recent survey (Murtha, Protasla, and Kaufman, 1983) showed that 

ovejif half of baccalaureate graduates and three fourths of« 

Associate degree holders required mor^e thah the ^ traditional time 

. • *. . 

to complete 'their studies. That CUNY students require longer 

* ■ • ' ' ... - . * ■* ^ 

* • ' • .* . . « 

than usual to graduate results from several processes. First, , . 

y ■ . , .V. 

stopping .out ,( interrupted college 'attendance) has , been a qommon ^ 

occurrence at CUNY for the last twenty years. Students ha\4 

o^ten ta'keri a^semester or two dut o'f^ school' to earn money to 

support college and related expenses. Ot^^ers have. had to work 

all the way through col leg^ and ^thus take fewer courses each 

semester . And since open admissions began°, many students were 

required to register foi^ remedial courses offering little or no 

' , ; ■ / . ■ 

ciredit. All of these factors would be expected to -delay the time 

of graduation, especially after open- admissions when mojre 

students needed to work and entered college with deficiencies in 

their academic preparation. 

' ' EXTENSION OF THE GRADUATION DATA . . 

• • • • 

Recently we have been able to extend the' findin*gs from the 
studies (Lavin,'et. al-.., 1981) of tjie initial freshman clashes 



I. 



that' entered CUNY aft^f open' admissions began. Those earlier 
studies had presented graduation ra^tes covering 5 years for the , 

• « 

l^T^gt entrants and 4 years for the 1971. freshman. ■ Our .new ' 

analyses track a. large sample of these two cohorts over a"' period 

of 61even years. The data areNorganized m several ways. 

First, we hav^ compared open admissions students with so-called 

regular students who did not nee^Vthe policy of »,open admissions 

. * • ' X ^ ' 
to quali'fy for acceptance. Inasmuch as CUNY's policy was ^ . 

' ■ ' " ^\ ■ ' 

designed to exparlfd educational opportunity for disadvantaged • \» 

minority gr|)ups, we also present data for fo\xS> major ethnic 

constituencies that comprise the l?ulk of CUNY's entering classes 

The pertinent ethnic categories consist pf Jewish, "white 

Ci^itholicl Black, and ^Hispanic students. Data are presented 

separately for CUNY's four- and two-year colleges . 



' ' ■ - RESULTS . ' . 

\ • 

• « 4 

The new data reveal dramatically that the -progress of CUNY 
students toward graduation can extend over many years and tfiiis,-' 
that the story -of .CUNY' s open-access policy requires a long time, 
in the telling. In the CUNY senior colleges Table 1 (see also 
Figure 1) shows that 34 percent of ^regular students graduated ■ 
altj^r four years, another 19 percent graduated. after five ydars, 
am an additional 9 percent took more than five years to earn 
V their bachelor's degrees, producing a total gra^iuation rate of 
62 percent. Among open admissions students, only 16 percent 
earned diplomas after four years, but another 16 percent 

-.10 
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XABLE 1 



GRADUATION RATES THROUGH 11 YEARS 
* For 1970 AND 1971 COHORTS: 
SENIOR COLLEGES 

% 



, After After ' After_. After 

' . On 5 . 7 <. '9 11 

Admissions Status Time Years Years Years Years 

Regular Students. 34" 53 ' 60 , '61 62. 
■(N=8084) . 



Open Admissions* . « 

Students • 16 ' 32 40 . ' ^2 43 

(N=4705) > * ^ 

— ■• — p~ ~ 

Source: Sample data 



Results for the 3,9^0^ and 1971 cohorts have been aggregated. 

Regular students are those with high school averages of 80 or high 

Open a • xons students are those with high school ^6rages of 1 
than 80. . 



\ 
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70. 



■Figure t 



On Time And Long Term Graduation Rates 
By Admission Status And Coiiege Levei: 
1970 And 1971 Cohorts 



k » 
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3enior 

v.ERiC l,2 Regular Admissions 

Sm Tab!« 1 and 2 for t xptenatory notat. 



Senior 
Open Admissions 



Community 
Regular Admissions 



Community 
Open Admissions 3 
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gj:aduated after five . years . After .eleve^ ears - aif .additional • 
11 percent, hfd graduated, resulting in a/ uotal grad^'ci^ ' ori ? .^t of 
"43 percent. Looked at another way^ 'l^ percent oif all regular > 

, / / ■ 

graduates needed more than five ye^rs to graduate, 'while jamong 

the open admissiorls graduates more than 25 percent needed more 

3 

than five years to finish. This suggests • that', additional time 

is more important for the open admissions students. To * » 

illustrate this we have calculated the ratio of graduation r^tes 

4 

for open admissions students^to the rates for regular students.: 

-The latter were 2.1 times* as likely as open admissions students 

' ' ' I * 

to be on time graduates. Aft^r five years the rate for regulars 

was only 1.7 times that of open admissions students and after 

eleven years, ^the ratio had dropped to 1.4. In short, oyer, time 

there was a narrowing of the disparity in graduation rates^ 

between the two categories of students. 



/ In the *two-year community colleges, it is also clear that an 

extended time perspective is critically important for an accurate 
assessment of the graduation picture.' As Table 2 shows (see 

I 

Figure 1 also), on time graduation rates were exceedingly low: 
only 12 percent of regular students' and but 3 percent of the 
open admissions contingent earned d^gf-ees alter two years. An , 
additional ye ar"^'s aw more than a doubling of -the rate for regular, 
students (frQm 12 to 29 percent). > For open' admissions students - 
an ektra year led to almost a fourfold increkse (from 3 to 11 
percent). An additional two years saw a further jump'in the 
rates so that after\j5 years 43 percent of regular students ahd . 
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TABLE 2 

/S 



' GRADUATION RATES THROUGH 11 YEARS - , 
FOR 197p'AND 1971 COHORTS:^ O 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



After After I After ' ' After After 

• • On 3 5 " 7 9 . 11 

Admissions' Status Time ' Years Years Years Years Years 

Regular StudeVsb 12' 29 . .A3 44 " 45 45 

(N=2725) - . • 

Open AdmissionsC ^ . 

Students 3 11 . 25 27 27 28 

(N=4668) ; ^ 

Source: Sample data 

^Results'for the 1570 and 1971 cohorts have been aggregated. 

^Regular students are those wi^fi high school averages of 7.5 or higher. 

C0p.en admissions students are tho5(e_jd^^hjagh^ s^^ averages of less 
than 75. ■ . 



25 percent of the open admissions* group had r.eceived their 

i ' \ . ■ ■ ': • . / 

* Associate 'degree. While' a leveling off occurred after this tifne, 
students continued to graduate: after eleven y6ar^,*45 percent 
of ''regulars and 28 percent o,f 'the , open 'Admissions students ^ 
9pmple ted their community college studies. 



Relative 1:o the senior colleges, there was, .in the, two-year 
schools, an even more dramatic' nartdwing over time of the gap 'in 
graduation ratios between open admissions^ Students and their 

^ « * < 

regular classmates. The latter were ''four times, more likely to - 

graduate on titme; after three- years they- were 2.6 times as likely 

to graduate, and the gap between tjhe two groups narrowed to 1*6" 

after seven years. More than, 60 percent' of the- open admissions 

graduates needed more than threie years to- earn* their degrees, 

compared with about 35 percent of regular students.' That , 

open admissions students continued^ to graduate in such 

* . ■ • 

substantial' proportions even four or .more years after community 

co<^.lege entry appears quite remarkable, given the conventional 

wisdom-^bput the typical length of time to earn a degree m a 
\ • • ^ . . • . 

two-year institution. , >. , . 

s " • • ' 

t % 

One of the most important aims of the open admissions policy v/as 
to equalize educational opportunity for youth in New York City's 
minority communities. The entry of these students increased 
strikingly as a result of open- admission^. But relative to 
whites, minority students came to CUNY wit'h severe handicaps of 
ecoiibmic status and academic preparation. As^one might expect 



^ - ♦ • ^ < • -12- 

* given these' inequities, white groups in CUNY's senior colleges . 
were more likely to earn a B.A. degree than were minorities. Xhe 
. five year" gr.aduatton .rates for CUNY's" white ethnics, Jewish and 
Catholic students, were higher in every case than for" its 
minority students. Blacks anfi'Hispanics (Table 3; fee also 

".Figure 2),-, To cite the widest differences among regular. 

students, Jews had a five year graduation rate of 58 percent, . 

• ■ . ' . , • . 

> r1 * * 

coidpared with '35 percent among Hispanics. Among Jewish 
open- admissions .students, the five-year rate, wais -37 percent, 
compared withv21 percent among Hispanics. But 'consideration of a 
.\ longer time period reveals an important story about* group 

differences in graduation rates. Among senior college tesgular 
graduates, 13 percent of Jews and 15 percent o,i: 'Catholics needed 
more than five years tp co|)iplete their degrees. The comparable- 
figures for minorities Wer^;,24 percent for Blacks and 27 percent 
for Hispanics. For open admissions graduates 23 percent of Jews 
and Ca|:holics took" more than five years to finish. Larger 
proportions of minority graduates needed additional time: 35 
percent .of Blacks and 32 percent of Hispanics graduated more than 
5 years aft.er entry. . / 



^ ' , In short, additional time appears to be. especially important for 

CUNY's minority students.* As a result, initial ethnic ' . .." 
' .differences in graduation rates at the end of five years are 

/eubstan^iially reduced, and in some cases ev^n elimifi^,ted after 
eleven years.; For example,* Catholic open *djnissions and regular 
students had higher five year graduation rates than their Black 

ERIC ' ' . • ' ' . 
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' TAfiLE 3 • ' 

GRADUATION RATES THROUGH ELEVEN YEARS 

BY ETHNICITY AN^ AUMISSIONS STATUS: 
1970 AND 1971 COHORTS: SENIOR COLLEGES^ 



.» 



\ 



On^ 
Time 



• After 
•5 

Years 



After 
7 

Years 



Af^r 
^9 V 
Years 



After 

11 
Years 



Regular Stude'nts : \ ^.^^ 

Jewish (N=3462) 
Catholic (N=2887)«i 
Black (N=i2d2) " 
Hispanic .(N=389) 



Open Admissions \ 
" Students :'c 

Jewish (N=1394) 
Catholic (N=1651)d 
Black (N=552) " 
Hispanic (N=3935 



40 


58. 


66 


67 


67. 


'35 


50 


56 


57 , 


59 


32 ' 


45 / 


53 


, 56 


59 


19 " 


35 


46 


'47 


48 


* 










22 


' 37 


46 


48 • 


■ 48 


19 


31. 


38 


•39 


40 



17 
15 



26 
21 



35 

28 



38 
.29 



40 
31 



\ 

Source: Sample data ' ' » i ' 

^Results for the*>1970 and 1971 coli^rts have been aggregated. 

^Regular students are those with high school averages of 80 or higher 

^Open admissions students are those with high school averages of less 
than 80. ^ ' ^ ^ 

^The term "Catholic" refers to'non^Hispaii^c Catholix3«. 
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On Time And Long Term G?^aduation Rates By Ethnicity 
H And Aidmissions Status: .1970 And 1971 Cohorts, 

-Senior Coilef^es 




Jewish 
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Catholic BlacH 
Regular Admissions 



Catholic Black 
Opon Admissions. 



Hispanic 



19 



V 



20 



counterparts/ But Slacks continued to graduate at a greater rate 

than Catholics so that after eleven years Blacks and Catholics 

.\ • • • < ' 

■ « it. . . ♦ J, 

had identical rates of graduatioiJ. . * . - 

. . ■ ■ ♦ . ' 

Even in the community colieges minority graduates were . ^ 

disproportionately likel-y-to earn degrees, mor'is than ,5 years af^er 
*'enH:ry. Calculations we have made from Thble 4 (se^ also, 
Figure* 3) indicate, for example, that among regular Jewish and 
Catholic graduates, 4 percent needed more than five years to earn 
their Associa^te degrees /Xwhile the comparable*- minority figures 
are 10 percent for Blacks eind 8 percent for Hispanics. Among the 
open admissions gx^bup, 17 percent of Black graduates needed more 
than five years to complete their degrees, almost twice* as gfigat 
as the figure for Jewish graduates (9 percent). 



CONCLUSION 

* g 

'T>t has been the conventional* wisc^om at CUNY that many students 

require more t.han th^. traditional time span to earn . a degree, 

But that wisdom also has assumed that after five yearsv, 

additional time sees few additional graduates.- The data we have 

presented challenge that view. Substantial numbers of students 

continue to graduate "after^ six, "seven or more years. This is 

especially true for opeh admissions Students and for minorities. 

Jndeed, these findings^ reveal a ren^arkable deigree of persistence 

on the part of disadvantaged students in both senior and 

■ • • • ' , ' . 

coinmunity co.lleges. feThese extended amounts of time, to graduation 



, TABLE 4 



GRADUATION RATES ^THROUGH ELEVEN YEARS BY 
' ETHNICITY AND ADMISSIONS STATUS: 
1970 AND 1971 COHORTS:" COMMUNITY COLLEGES^ 
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Source: Sample data 



^Results for 1970 and 197^1 cohorts have been aggregated. 

^Regular students are thdse. with high school' averages of 75 or higher, 

. .. * 

^Open Admissions students are those- with high school averages of less 
y<man 75. \ , > • 

dThe term "Catholi^c" refers to non-Hispani^ Catholics. ^ 
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Figure 3 

Ime And Long Term Graduation Rates By Ethnicity^ 
And Admissions Status: 1970 And 1971 Coliorts, , . 
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are, yet ano'ther indication of the handicaps which burden CUNY 
students who come from poverty backgrounds and with deficient 
high school preparation. Nonetheless, when viewed within the 
time frame of a decade, the findings also reveal thajf. CUNY's . 

olicy "of open-access lits^^roduced faflnore educational 
opportunity than 'many had imagined possible at the outset. 



.We note, however, that much of this success took place during a 
-iime (up 'to Fall^l976) when tuition at CUNY was free for both . 
full- and part-time students. Financial aid was not particularly 
an issue and students who were pressed financially could cut back^. 
on their credits without incurring a dollar penalty. ^ Since 1976 
and the imposition of tuition, the picture has changed 
dramatically. Eligiibility for New York State's Tuition 
Assistance Plan (TAP) is limited to full-time students, sharply' 
reducing a student's options to move between heavier" and lighter 
course loads. Aid for part-time students is available from the 
feder|il Pell program but is limited to those who are at the very 
bottojjn of the income, scale . Though there is some serious talk in" 
the New York State legislature today about aid for part-time 
students, the current, financial aid regulations work as a 
constraint on educational opportunity, limiting the ultimate life 
chances of those who — for whatever reason — must attend college 
part-time or intermittently. We expect that, if financial aid 
policies were modified so as to align with the realities'* 
presented in this study, graduation rates might climb and open 
access to college and universities would come closer to 
fulfilling its promise. 



NOTES 



These new analyses were made possible through the following 
update procedure: For a large sample of the 1970 and 1971 cohort 
populations (N=20, 182), matches were run against official CUNY 
graduation files covering the years, 1975-1982. This provided 
the most recent possible information on the graduation status 
of the members of these cohorts. Of course, some students 
undbubtedly transferred to colleges outside of CUNY and ulti- 
mately graduated. It has not been possible to include such 
students in our graduation update. Nonetheless, the figures 
presented in this study are the most complete available. 

Because we are working with a sample of these populations, 
and the sample contains a slightly greater proportion of aca- 
demically able students than does the total population, our 
estimates of graduation rates are probably somewhat higher than 
for the populations they represent. Overall we estimate that 
the sample rates exceed those in the population by abo\it 
5 percentage points. However, we have no reason to believe that 
the proportions of graduates earning degrees 6-11 years after _ 
entry are inflated. (For a detailed discussion of the quality 
of the sample data, see Lavin, Alba, and Silberstein, 1981, 
Appendix A. ) • ' — . 

Open admissions students are defined as follows: In the 
senior colleges they are students with high school averages 
(in college preparatory courses) of less than 80. Regular stu- 
dents earned high school averages of 80 or higher. In com- 
munity colleges the open admissions category was composed of 
students with high school averages of less than 75. Regular 
students are those with averages of 75 or higher. 

These percentages are calculated from the ddta in table 1 
in the following manner: The 11 year graduation rate was divided 
into the five year rate for each category. Subt-racting the result 
ing ratio from 100 gives the percentage of gra^tiates who took 
more than 5 years to graduate. 

^These ratios were calculated as follows: in a given year 
the graduation rate for regular students was divided by the rate 
for open admissions students. For example, after 5 years the 
regular student rate was 53 percent and the open admissions rate 
was 32 percent. The former is 1.7 times the latter. 

students who began at a coimnunity college and transferred 
to a senior college before earning a community college degree 
?.r:e not included in the base for calculating community college 
graduation rates. Rather, they are included in the senior col- 
lege base. Only the first degree earned at CUNY is included in 
the calculations . 
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